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the first time, and that the way was thus made clear for fur-
ther  developments.

Indeed, at this stage the appeal of the national guilds idea
was almost purely intellectual, No propaganda was proceeding
outside the columns of the New Age, and the circulation of that
journal was almost wholly confined to a section of the "intel-
ligentsia." The great bulk of the Socialist and trade-union
movements remained unaffected; only in the university Socialist
societies and among middle-class Socialists and professionals
did the idea make any progress. It had its partisans among the
younger members of the Fabian Society, but the great bulk of
that society, and practically all the official leaders of the labor
and Socialist movement, were at this time definitely hostile

In the industrial labor movement as a whole, this period
was one of great and growing unrest From 1910 onward to
the outbreak of the war unrest grew steadily and many great
strikes took place, including the great railway and transport
strike of 1911 and the mining strike of 1912. This spirit of
unrest led to a ferment of ideas in the labor world Before
1910 the Socialist Labor Party and the Industrial Workers of
Great Britain (offshoots of the American S. L P and De
Leonite I. W. W.) had been active in Scotland and some dis-
tricts of the North of England; but the atmosphere was un-
favorable, and they made little progress From 1911 onward the
conditions were far more favorable; but the leadership of the
left wing passed rather to movements under the influence of
French Syndicalist ideas. The Industrial Syndicalist Educa-
tion League, led by Mr Tom Mann, had a considerable tran-
sient success, and closely related to it were the various amal-
gamation committees and other "rebel" bodies which are the
ancestors of the "rank and file" movements of to-day. In South
Wales, the Marxians through the Industrial Democracy League
and the Miners* Unofficial Reform Committee gained ground
considerably, while the foundation of the Central Labor Col-
lege and the Plebs League gave the Marxians a means of prop-
aganda on a national scale. Only at a later period, from 1916
onward, did the big growth of the Marxian Socialist Labor
Party begin.

At the beginning of 1914 Mr. W. Mellor, since general sec-
retary of the National Guilds League, and the writer began to
develop guild ideas by regular articles in the Daily Herald, the
object of these articles being to popularize guild propaganda